Gfiapter 9
SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS

LlTERARY gossip is not peculiar to one epoch; it
is with us always. Even in the sixteenth century, when
men of learning were but thinly strewn over the land,
nothing could be kept secret from these inquisitives.
Before Erasmus had taken his pen in hand, before even
he was certain that he would enter the fray, they knew
in Wittenberg what had been planned in Basle. Luther
was counting upon the attack. "Truth is mightier than
eloquence," he had written to a friend in 1522, "and
faith is greater than erudition. I shall never issue a chal-
lenge to Erasmus, nor do I intend, should he attack me,
immediately to defend myself. I should prefer, indeed,
that he should not shoot the bolts of his eloquence at
me ... if, nevertheless, he should venture to do so he
will learn that Christ fears neither the portals of hell nor
the powers of the air. I shall pick up the famous Eras-
mus's gauntlet and shall give battle without any con-
sideration as to his reputation, his name or his standing."
This letter, which Luther obviously wished to have
communicated to Erasmus, was a threat, or at least a
warning. Behind the bluff words one cannot but feel
that at bottom Luther would have preferred to avoid a
clash of pens, seeing the critical moment he was then
traversing. In both camps, therefore, friends of the
belligerents took a hand in the game, hoping to act as
mediators. Melanchthon and Zwingli both endeavoured,
in the good cause of evangelical teaching, to bring about
a reconciliation between Basle and Wittenberg; and at
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